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THE ACADEMICIAN, 


NO. XVI. 


hy mrgtuTind wey a, uoegry Prete. 
Isocrates. 


Thowgh you may have concealed any thing for the 
nogent, afterwards you will be discovered. 
\yuiryuyTse avr @&. 
Aristotle. 


Jusonstbility to shame is a bad thing. 


Iupressep with the duty which individnally and 
collectively we owe to the rising generation, we lave 
ventured to lay before the public a few strictures on 
the modes of instruction generally practised, by 
those engaged to supcrintend our offspring’s educa- 
tion, and the fatal consequences which will ensue, 
ifthe public stilkpersist in patronizing unworthy men, 
aid stand indifferent at the rapid decadence of youth- 
ful morals and improvement. Wherever a turn to 
cilumay aud vice exists, a subversion of the moral 
affections follows, and intellectual disease soon 
lakes place, diffusing its banefal effects into every 
thing sound and noble. Unprincipled preceptors 
are to be ranked among the greatest curses ; consci- 
entious ones among the greatest blessings to society. 
To the latter we must, in a great measure, look for 
arefurm in our mode of conducting education. If 
iildness, veracity, and a spirit of literary eminence, 
prevail in the conduct of instructors, the consequen- 
ces will be happy and indelible upon the minds of 
our children ; and the man who endeavours to de- 
ey het fomalifies. her weakening tha revevene® 
due to them, defeats at once the end of moral edu- 
cation, and may be justly driven from tbat society, 
whose very existence he has endeavoured to destroy, 
Sy poisoning the fountains by which it is nourished 
and supported. 

In pointing out the folly, flattery, and vices of 
many of those engaged in the honourable profession 
of instructing youth, of exposing those who frequent- 
ly and intentionally ruin the morals of the young 
(the effeets of which lead to irreligion, dissipation 
and misery) we deem it expedient, to shield ourselves 
from the imbittered shafts of calumniators, to de- 
clare, that we are not instigated by motives of spleen 
or personal resentment.*, Our essays have been writ- 


nance 





* We wish the reader to understand, that we do not 
condemn all our teachers. Many of them are men of 
excellent abilities, and their conduct such as justly enti- 
les them to the esteem and regard of she public. 


ten, upon no privale motive ; but solely on account of 
lhe glaring deceptions practised by many of our instruc- 
fers, and of parental neglect to sound and wholesome 
inculcation. “If we had been excited by any ignoble 
principle to the writing of these pages, we would 
have doomed them to the flames, and let base men 
uninterrupted prey upon the vitals of the public. 

The liberty of the press is the peculiar boast and 


‘prerogative of the American people. “ An honest 


raan will therefore be peculiarly careful not to abuse 
this most constitutional organ of public opinion.” He 

will not employ it as a vehicle of slander, merely to 

cratify the malevolence of his own disposition, oc 

to please a few dissolute individuals, nor will he 

asperse the character of any person, because he can 

discharge his deadly arrows in secret pride and mal- 

ice, without the fear of being arraigned before the 

tribunal of his country. But still, ifin the perform- 

ance of those who have undertaken to discharge any 

important duties, any person perceive abuses or de- 

fects, which, if permitted to proceed ‘unnoticed, 
would be productive of the most deleterious conse- 

quences, he, as well as every other worthy and hon- 
est member of society, is ia duty bound to put forth 
a bold hand, and stop them, 

In this situation of our scholastic affairs, there 

arises an indispensable necessity of rectifying those 

errours, Which are so prevalent in our youthful 
seminaries. We have, therefore, been stimulated to 
make such observations as we deemed might be, in 
some measure, conducive towards the effecting of so 

salutary a purpose. Our efforts may be feeble; but 
they are well meant. We are aware, that some of 
our remarks may at first view appear too severe ; 
bul they are noi more so than the causes, which gave 
rise to them, justly merit. They are, indeed, de- 
signed to be severe, and if this be their only fault, 
we are perfectly willing to undergo the fiery ordeal 
of public criticism. To satirize bad teachers, silly 
parents and guardians, or malicious apostates, we 
consider in the highest degree worthy of commenda- 
tion. It may, indeed, be alledged by some, that it 
is ‘incompatible if not with the profession, yet cer- 
tainly with the-practice of Christianity.” ‘“ We are 
sure, if that be true, the praise of wit, learning, or 
talents, is nothing worth. If private malignity, or 
personal pique be the motive, itis essentially con- 
trary to the precepts and practice of this blessed reli- 


satire be an instrument, and a powerful one too, to 
maintain and enforce public order, morality, religion, 
literature, and good manners, in those cases in which 
the pulpit and the courts of law can seldom interfere 





aud rarely with effect ; the community may author- 


gion, and cannot be defended for a moment. But if 
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226 THE 
ize and approve of it. ‘The authorized instruments 
of lawful warfare are law{ul. 

We are perfectly sensible of the numerous disad- 
vantages under which we labour, in combating the 
received opinions in predilection of men, who have 
elevated themselves by low and mean artifice, (o the 
noble, but slighted occupation of teaching. We 
cannot speak of them without censuring them. We 
shall be assailed by ignorance and envy on the one 
hand, and interested views on the other. We slrall 
be carped at by teachers, particularly by those who 
are desirous of the emolument arising from the pro- 
fession, The warm approbation of their patrons will 
be an almost insuperable barrier to the execution of 
any person's intention, however laudable or praise- 
worthy, and cannot fail of exciting a zealous resent: 
ment against the man whom they suppose the inno- 
vator, and who dares to expose them to merited 
scorn and contempt. 

Many of those preceptorial parasites, unadorned 
by those elevated virtues, which should characterize 
the fraternity, and which are essentialy requisite for 
those, who arrogate to themse!ves the important 
province of rearing immortal souls, for “scenes of 
never-fading bliss,” have exalted themselves to that 
eminence, by uttering the most audacious calumnies 
under the appearance of the greatest sincerity. They 
have found by frequent repetitions of these monstrous 
enormities, Which demand public chastisement, that 
they could procure the testimonials of great approba- 
tion, from many of those, who are incapable of dis- 
cerning their quackery, their ignorance and their 
knavery. The ignorant and simple (for such alone | 
can be imposed upon) have lent their voluntary eu- 
logies to those petty declaimers, and thus prejudices 
have been formed against the more HonNovRABLE 
AND RESPECTABLE CLASS OF 





INSTRUCTERS, Which 
will require great efforts, before they can be lessened 
or eradicated. 

That a good education is the source of all virtue, 
is an unquestionable fact, and it behoves every 
faithful professor of religion, and every friend to 
literature, to crush, if possible, tutorial depravity, 
and whimsical modes of instruction, and to establish, 
in their stead, such as may be most likely to produce 
something valuable, and which may recompense | 
them for their great care and unwearied dilizence. 
Let them inquire into the characters of those men 
who are desirous of becoming instructers of youth, | 
and examine, whether they be free from the errours| 


! 
' 





and prejudices naturally arising from an uncultivated 
mind. Nor is thisall. Merely their being skilled in| 
the Latin, Greek, or French languazes. and their! 
possessing a general knowledge of the arts and seien-| 
ces, should not induce persons to entrust their chil 
dren to them. They should have, in addition to this 
theoretical lumber, something more to recommend 
them ; they should be virtuous, prudent, mild, and 
scrupulous ; they should themselves set the best ex- | 
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amples, and endeavour, by every means in their 
power, to induce their pupils to follow them. Ip , 
word, let the votaries of morality and religion esta), 
lish their schools ou such a foundation, that while, 
on the one hand, the usual and most necessary bran. 
ches of education are carefully and skilfully taught, 
on the other, religion should be instilled into the ju 
venile mind, with all that ardour and assiduity 
which the extreme importance of the subject requires 
viz. the temporal and eternal happiness of those com. 
initted to their care, This would be a system which, 
when brought into operation, could not be destroy. 
ed or even affected, by the slander or glaring quack. 
ery, so frequently exhibited to the public, throng) 
the medium of newspapers and circulars, by immo; 
and itinerant teachers, 

The effects of low and illiterate preceptors* are 
most severely felt in this city. The minds of their 
pupils left unexercised, are open to all the vices 
prevalent among the most worthless part of the com- 
munity. The children have nothing to do, “ but fo 
run in the street,” upon the dismission of school. 1» 
the morning they return, to lounge out their time in 
indolence and ignorance. Hence is the contempt in 
which our schools are held. Children make no im- 
provement. The fault indeed lies partly on the 
child’s side, but more on the parents’, who are so 
thoughtless as to commit their children to the care of 
illiterate and daring impostors. How can it then be 
expected, that the learned part of the community 
should approbate our common seminaries, when it is 
no longer an honour to be at the head ofa school, 
but a LITTLE PROFIT? Tiatsuch miserable wretches 
are poorly recompensed, ought, by no means, to 
excite astonishment. The fact is, that they do uot 
even deserve their daily bread—Men are seldom 
found passessed of all the requisites necessary fir 
condueting an academy who will descend to the bu- 
siness of teaching, unless compelled by necessity ; 
and this may be assigned as the reason, whiy so fe\s 
of our citizens rise to eminence in the republic of !e! 
ters, or in the management of our public affairs. 
That this is now the case, admits of no donbt ; the 
world has already complained of our remissness in 
scholastic affairs. It is indeed true, that many 0! 
our countrymen have reached the highest pinnacle 
of literary fame. This, however, was not owing lo 
ary knowledge which they obtained in our commo: 
scliools, but under the blessing of Divine Providence, 


ito their own incessant industry and application, 


wholly independent of lecal advantages. It is to the 
wretched state of our places of learning, that the 
practice of late years, of sending our youth to ofhe! 


countries for their education, is to be attributed. 


* Ovu éiucs avoir wdess Torungrreeos, 





Menaad 
Nothing is more daring than unskilfulness. 
+ Weare, however, extremely well pleased to notice, 
- ane » coed 
that for a few years past, New-York can boast of as goo! 
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There is a national evil ensuing from this, viz. that 
it tends to alienate the affections of youth from their 
native country, and rivet them to that wherein they 
have been educated. This has been too long the 
case, and instead of endeavouring to remove the 
defects and prejudices, which force our offspring to 
Jistant shores for illuminating their minds, we still 
seen to be adding a greater spur. Why do we not 
endeavour to equal or surpass foreign seminaries of 
jearning, to distinguish our literary institutions as 
the nurseries of liberty, literature and religion, and 
instead of intrusting our children to them, let them 
pe obliged to send theirs tous? But as we have 
been crawling along in the old beaten path for many 
vears, it appears almost inpossible to extricate our- 
swlves from this labyrinth of perplexity and endless 
erronr. 

When we see the scholastic institutions of other 
countries flourishing in full vigour, we frequently 
propose the question to ourselves, what can be the 
cause of the low state of American institutions ? The 
intellectual powers of Europeans are not saperiour 
to ours ; their climate is no better ; their food is not 
more nourishing. We ask it, and at the same time, 
behold our places of learning sinking into insignifi- 
cance. The cause is obvious. It arises, in a great 
measure, from the inadequate instruction in our 
schools, and from parents forcing their children into 
the way of making their fortunes. This is too much 
the case with the inhabitants of America, and as many 
of these mouey-makers are ignorant themselves, 
they cannot consequently see the invaluable use and 
delights of learning, and would, if possible, envelope 
otlers in this profundity of mental darkness. It, 
however, youth should, by the skill and art of the 
teacher, once imbibe the desire of knowledge, and 
feel a thirst for literary fame, the folly of parente 
would soon stand conspicuous ; the sparks of ambi 
tion kindled at schoul, would soon break out iutoa 
general conflagration, which nothing could resist. 
Kwulation, the incentive to great exertions, would 
become predomiaant. A virtuous ambition being 
kindled among the Greeks, they carried every thing 
The trophies of Miliiades 
disturbed the nightly slumbers of Themistocles, and 


to the greatest perfection. 


the eulogies bestowed upon Herodotus at the Olym- 
pic Games, stimulated Thucydides to compose his 
immortal work. Hf this emalation had not been ex- 
cited, Greece nor Rome could not have boasted of 
the many illustrious characters and splendid achieve- 
ments, which are recorded on the page of history. 
The fire and enthusiasm of genius are nut confined to 
any individual nation ; but are to be found, more or 





Classical and English schools, as any city in the United 
States, and that the practice of sending our youth to En- 
gland, France, &c. isgrowiag into disrepute.—May it 
continue, till no foreiza country can claim the honour of 
educating Americans. 
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less, in every quarter of the world. It seems, in- 
deed, to slumber in the frozen regions of Iceland 
and Greenland, and to be bound by the chains of 
gothic barbarity and superstition, among those nations 
once famous for the song of the Muse, the soundness 
of their philosophy, and their military ardour and 
Turkey and Africa bear record of these 
assertions, and their names are almost blotted from 
the historic page. Their ambition being extinguish- 
ed, they are incapable of any illustrious exploit, and 
are only mentioned with scorn and contempt, as be- 
ing the degenerate descendants of men more learned 
and civilized than any of the Eastern hemisphere. 
Thus it happens to all nations until emulation is exci+ 
ted among them; that they ‘appear destitute of any 
great elevation of mind; and upon ite decay) the 
mind languishing for a spur to its exertions, sinks into 
inactivity and moulders into insignificancy. Various 
causes, indeed, may tend to its decadence. Coms 
inerce pouring in her luxuries from abroad, enervates 
and effeminates the intellectual powers, and hastens 
the extinction of that virtuous ambition which tends 
to the public good. Thus it was with Rome. En- 
lightened and brave as her inhabitants were, great 
and profound as were her philosophers and states- 
men, they could not save her from falling a sacrifice 
to the luxury, which followed upon the taking of 
Carthage. Frora this period, the fate of Rome was 
fixed ; she fell, and the honours acquired before this 
period remain only to show the greatness of her past 
glory. Thus we see, that unless some rewards be 
held forth, worthy of attainment, and a virtuous 
emulation be kindled, a nation, however rich or 
learned, will fall a sacrifice to the restless spirit of 
her citizens. Nursed in the cradle of sloth and idle- 
ness, and nampered by luxury, a way is opened for 
more manly nations to usurp the liberties of their 
country.and convert them from the slaves of sensual 
gratifications, into the slaves of oppression and des- 


courage, 


potism. 

To the malign and flimsy criticisms of hireling” 
scribblers, tea-table talkers, grog-shop philosophers, 
or depraved instructers, we have nothing to say 5 
but, that they will probably be as worthy of notice, 
as the places or the characters which gave them 
birth. If they will talk, let them. Perhaps they 
cannot converse upon any thing of more value to 
themsetves, and to the community, than upon the 
right educatian of youth. We have notbing to advance 
in defence ofour essays, but that we believe the sen- 
timents which they contain to be correct. Witt 
them we have lived: with them we think it probable 
we shall die. A complete reformation in many 
of our teachers’ characters who have abilities, 
and a total rejection of those who want either, will 
be the only means of affeeting a change in our mind. 

Secret and causeléss enemies, we can neither op- 
pose nor convict; but must leave them fo that pun 
ishment which the causkering worm of a guilly 
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conscience never fails to inflict, a wound which time 
cannot assuage, which art cannot cicatrize.* 


Veritas odium parit. 





* It may be deemed by those who reflect little, and 
who are unacquainted with the manner in which scholas- 
tic business is, in general, conducted, that this, as well 
as some of our former strictures are rather too severe. 

ut, when they exercise their reason and come to a kaow!l- 
edge of facts, we believe their doubts will waver and 
give way, and a consequent conviction be the result. 
From the days of the illustrious Quintillian to the present 
time, men of splendid genius have pointed ont in glowing 
eloguence, the eyi! consequences, that must ultimately 
flow from the practice of employing low, ignorant, vicious 
and illiterate instracteta in the education of our youth. 
To doubt the consequences, would be the height of folly. 
In the scholastic as im all other professions, there are 
those who deserve the severest censure. In this country 
as well asin Europe, there are thousands of this cast ;— 
and it was, with peculiar pleasure, that we saw tiie ein- 
ployment of such men, noticed by our enlightened gover- 
nour, Dewitt Clinton, in his message to the legislature of 
this state. We hope the subject, will be deeply consider- 
ed by our representatives, and that they will not disap 
point the hopes and earnest wishes of those who are the 
friends of literature and science. 

Although, our remarks may not be palatable to many 
of the profession, yet we are well acquainted with a num- 
ber in various parts of our country, who by their respec- 
tability, talents and acquisitions, reflect honour on their 
avocation.—To arouse the public to a sense of their duty 
is, in part, the object of the above observations. 

Althongh we have thus freely expressed our opinions 
in which we are not single, and of the literary and scien- 
tific institutions and improvements in our country, yet 
we hope, that they will not be considered derogatory 
to the American character. Far be it from us to injure 
her reputation: we ardently wish to see it extended, znd 
we are convinced, that nothing will do this more tlian 
eminence in literature, which depends in a great meastire, 
on the state and character of our places of learning. 
Notwithstanding our wishes for her greatness, we shall 
not with one party evlogize America, if undeserving it; 
nor with another endeavour to degrade her in the esti- 
mation of other nations. Weare no party m ?n, but zeal- 
ous advocates for all such measures as maf tend to en- 
hance her glory, which she has obtained both by aris, 
and the progress she has already made in )iterature and 

science. As to statesmen, and military ard naval com- 
manders, the pages of our history exhibit numbers that 
wil] bear comparison with those of ancient or modern na- 
tions. As toscholars, we cannot indeed v aunt of a supe- 
riority to Europe at present. But though Furope surpass 
us in her catalogue of learned men, we confidently 
assert, thyt there is in existence no nation which has 
made so rapid progress in the arts and se‘iences as Ameri- 
ca, since she has become an independent nation.—In the 
art of painting, America stands pre-eminent. She has a 
West, a Trumbull, a Vandelyne, a Jueslie, a Stewart, 
whose glory, it will be the duty of fiature historians te 
record. 

Touchang the art of painting, we remark with peculiar 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF MATHEMATICS DuRiy, 
THE KIGHTEENTH CENTURY, AND THEIR 1) 
FLUENCE UPON TUE PROGRESS OF THE HU | 
MIND DURING THIS PERLOD. 


MAN 


Iw every age of the history of the Sciences, son» 
which are the most rapid in their growth are obse. 








tists and citizens to establish on a firm basis, an insu, 
tion in which the former may exhibit their specimens and 
derive additional improvement in their art, from the be: 
models of ancient and modern tines. Among the artis, 
of our city, and who deserve from their intimate acquaiy. 
tance with their profession, every encouragement whic 
genius should receive, are Messrs. Jarvis, Dunlap, Wa). 
do, E. Metcalf, and Mr. N.: Rogers, miniature painter, 
&c. &c. &c. &e. The three first of these are already 
known, and we will venture to say, that Mr. Metealt 
though a young artist, from the excellency of some of}; 
portraits which we have seen, will rise to a very exalted 
standing io the estimation of the public. Of Mr. Rogers 
we predict much ; he is possessed of taleuts which have 
drawn the attention of our citizens towards him, ani 
which place him among the first ‘miniature painters ofon 
country.—Relative to his painting, we present the fol. 
lowing very able remarks, written by one of the profes 
sion. The portrait of which he speaks, is that of a lady, 
and was exhibited in the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

‘* This picture deservedly attracts the attention of every 
Visiter. Its harmony, rotundity, softness, delicacy oj 
pencilling, constitute it one of the best miniatures we 
have ever seen in this institution. If not highly coloured, 
it is a fault on the right side, which will inevitably cor- 
rect itself by practice. The artist, who commences wit! 
a gaudy stile, loses all knowlefige of the delicate tints, 
whose harmonies constitute the painting’s greatest charm. 
If, like a skilful musician, you begin low, you can raise 
your tone, as he his voice, to the pitch required ; on thie 
other hand, by dashing into the glare of colour, or din 
of sound, you may astonish the multitude by your pon- 
ers, but can never hope to please the ear of harmony or 
the eye of good taste. 

This gentleman, we understand, was a pupil of Mr. 
Wood ; and public approbation to the works isa prov! 
that the master’s principles were good, aad were impar- 
ted with fidelity, to have produced such specimens o! 
talents, so creditable to both. 

We cannot dismiss the miniatures without expressing 
our regret at not finding any productions of Mr. Dickiu- 
son or Mr. Brown, whose variety of styles, with the one 
before us, would have formed so useful a lesson by analo- 
gy. We want no old masters in miniature ; the aspiring 
artists we now possess would constitute a@ school in this 
department of the art, and though it occupies not the first 
walk in the realms of virtue, yet, in an infant {nstitution, 
it is the first to arrive at maturity.” 

But closing these remarks—After these observations, 
we hope we shall not be charged with baving written any 
thing derogatory to the American character or her inst!- 
tutions. We repeat it, we think that the inhabitants of 
our country possess as great and versatile genius, as those 
of Britain, France or Germany ; and it only needs that 
something be done, to arouse into action the powers of 
their minds, to produce statesmen, philosophers, orator’, 





pleasure, the great exertions that are making by our ar- 


poets and artists of the highest excellence. 
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yed to array themselves in greater brilliance, to 
attract universal attention, to become the ruling 
passion of the time, and to give to the age in which 
they thus fourish an impubse and a character which 
exercise a powerful controul over the progress of 
intelligence. The nature of this control, whether 
veneficial or baneful, must be determined by ex- 
amining whether the mind has attached itself to 
substantial objects, or has been engaged in the 
pursuit of phantoms. 
The Scholastic Philosophy, originating in a half 
barbarous age, with ignorant and superstitious 
men, who carried into the cultivation of letters the 
bad taste of that, has been remarked on the monu- 
ments they have left us, retarded for a long time 
the happy influence that*was to be exercised upon 
the mind by the study of the poets, the historians, 
and the philosophers of antiquity. 

Overturned by the Cartesian Philosophy, which 
cave a better bold to reason, which spoke a new, 
intelligible, and more precise language, and which 
was cotemporary with the most important discove- 
ries in mathematics and in physics, the Scholastic 
Philosophy at length left a field free to the medita- 
tions of more exalted minds; the steps of reason 
were then marked by the progress of language 
which becomes pure only when judgment presides 
over the choice and connection of words, and which 
is enriched only by new ideas springing from an at- 
tentive observation of moral and physical nature ; 
but this was hardly the dawning of that perfect day 
which the mathematical discoveries of Newton, of 
Leibnitz and of their school, were preparing for a 
generation destined to complete what the great 
men had but begun, and to re-establish reason in 
its rights, after it had been bonnd down so long 
beneath the burden of prejudices. 

The homage which I here render to mathemat- 
ics, in attributing to them, at least, a great part of 
the honour of having directed the march of the 
human mind during th@ eighteenth century, is far 
from being one of those exaggerations so often dic- 
tated by the interest naturally attached to the ob- 
ject which may have chiefly occupied our thoughts. 
No man who has not devoted his whole life to the 
mere arranging of words, to support with common- 
place arguments, refuted as often as raised, the 
worst of causes, when it happens to be that of his 
interest or of his prejudices, can have failed to ob- 
serve, how rapid has been the enlargement of the 
human mind, since, with the aid of the new mode 
of calculation, and of the fruitful and admirable 
law of gravitation, it achieved the conquest of 
heaven, by penetrating into its immensity, to trace 
there the course of those bodies by whose brilliance 
it is adorned. 

These sublime discoveries, the most imposing 
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nity, remained at first concentrated in the country 
which had witnessed their birth; so great was the 
zeal with which the followers of Descartes attempt- 
'ed to prevent their dissemination. Men know so 
little how to renounce those notions, however false, 
with which they have been imbued at the age from 
which they date the most delightful of their remem- 
brances, that, with but few exceptions, in a whole 
nation, new opinions are embraced and new facts 
propagated by the youth alone. Thus, it required 
all that ardour to signalize themselves in the field 
of science, which is natural to those who are serv- 
ing their first campaign in it, to introduce into 
France the philosophy of Newton, against an op- 
position from the ancient universities almost simi- 
far to that which the opinioi¥s of Descartes experi- 
enced. , 

The philosophy of Newton was indeed supported 
by the powerful aid of calculation, the result of 
which not only agreed with observation, but even 
anticipated it in the delicate circumstanges which 
‘it had not yet developed, It was no longer, as by 
the vortices of subtile matter, a vague explanation 
of the manner in which it was possible that the phe- 
nomena of nature might be produced: their quan- 
tities as well as their forms were susceptible of a 
precise determination; but this theory, such as it 
liad presented itself to its inventor, was within the 
reach of but few men, even among those who at 
that time took to themselves the title of geometri- 
cians. 

Yielding to the established usage, of considering 
no other propositions than those demonstrated af- 
ter the manner of the ancients as worthy of seeing 
ihe light, Newton, rather forthe ornament of his 
work than for the concealment of the course he 
had followed, suppressed the method which he had 
employed in his researches; and the mass of the 
men of science of his time, unable to rebuild the 
edifice he bad demolished, exclaimed that the doc- 
trine of attraction was buta revival of that of occult 
cause, Which had been justly banished from philoso- 
phy by Descartes. Mankind were yet to be con- 
vineed, that facts carefully observed must form the 
commencement of every science; that they must 
then be combined together, either to discover what 
they have in common, and how they respectively 
produce each other or to shew what must result from 
their succession, and to have the wisdom to pro- 
nounce nothing in relation to the causes from which 
they spriag. ‘The course, that the mind should fol- 
low to arrive at truth, consists in the collection of 
facts, the deduction of results from them, and the 
application of them to the circumstances in which 
they may. reproduce themselves; it is the course 
nature follows in the developement of mind from 
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our earliestinfancy. If it was necessary to explain 





title upon which the genius of man can found its dig- 





the immortal book of ‘the mathematical principles 
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of natural philosophy,” it was no less so to perfect 
its details, and to investigate some questions of 
which its illustrious author had given but a glimpse. 
The schools of Descartes and of Leibnitz having 
shown in ali its brightness, the superiority of the 
algebraical analysis over the analysis and syntbesis 
of geometry, exclusively known and cultivated by 
the ancients, it becawe desirable to apply it to the 
problems of the “ higher mechanics” to which New- 
ton had reduced the determination of the circum- 
stances of the motion of the heavenly bodies, and of 
which be had given a general resolution only in the 
most simple ease; but the means of calculatioa were 
first to be enlarged. 

To hasten the triumph of the new methods, that 
chance which so rarely accumulates in the same pe- 
riod talents of the saine class, gave birth to men 
who soon put them in a condition to lend themselves 
to the necessities of physical astronomy. Claviant, 
D’ Alembert and Euler, as if by one impulse, leaping 
iato the career, left far behind the rivals who had 
struggled to keep pace with them. La Grange, La 
Place, Legendre, who were their disciples and who 
succeeded them, without an interval, carried to 
the highest degree of perfection, the monuments 
that had been raised to science by their masters. 
This is not the place, for displaying the means by 
Which they opened tothemselves, the route that they 
have traversed with such triumphant success, or for 
ciselosing those labours which were the prelude to 
their brilliant discoveries and the happy coinciden- 
ces that occurred among them in their researches. 
These details belong to the complete history of ma- 
thematics during the eighteenth century, and my 
purpose is simply toreview the canses and the cir- 
cumstances which have advanced these sciences to 
thre state they have reached in our own time. The 
eyes of mankind would hardly have been turned to 
the new improvements of analysis by a small num- 
ber of truths which although strikihg in themselves 
Jay buried in caleulations and in formulas, far be- 
yond the elementary knowied ve, scattered-in public 
instruction, and which received their eonfirmation 
solely from the results of those labours which occu- 
pied a few astronomers in the silence of their obser- 
vations. But the men who cultivated these pur- 
suits, united themselves with one of those geniuses, 
amazing for their facility and frnitfulness, who 
geem to have been formed by nature to send into 
minds even of the lowest class, every thing fair that 
has been fashioned, and every thing great or useful 
fhat has been conceived among the small number 
of those who live retired in the sanctuary of the sci- 
ences. Clothed as they were in technical forms, 
the earliest works on the higher analysis and me- 
chanics, would have long remained unknown in the 
possession of a very limited number of readers, if 





Voltaire had not hastened to adoro with their most } 
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important resulis, those productions, equally cg. 
rious aud delightful, which he annually poured up. 
on the public. 

Who can deny, that his ** Elements of the P);. 
losophy of Newton,” imperfeet as they are whey 
scientifically considerd, that bis “ Fpistie to Me. 
dame Duebalelet, in which the System of the Wor), 
is described in verses that will bear to be compared 
with the finest passages of Lucretius, and that, 
multitude of touches scattered through his poetic! 
compositions, have rendered popular both the fruit, 
of the vigils of geometricians, and the able opers. 
tions that were executed in the voyages, undertaker 
to verify the figure which Newton had assigned 
the earth, from his theory alone. But, if the Ma. 
thematical sciences owed much to Voltaire, it i 
but just to suggest, that his reputation receive , 
great encrease from his observation upon the riches, 
they were acquiring before his eyes, and from the 
attention with which he cultivated the society of 
the most distinguished geometricians. 

What judicious mind would dare, for example 
to affirm, that it was to the education, received by 
Voltaire, at the College of the Jesuits, that he owed 
the various as well as the frequent successes, which 
he deserved and obtained during his long career 
[ leave it to the eritics to discuss the rank that he 
ought to héld among the men who have rendered 
themselves illustrious by the charms of verse, and 
who bave retrodden the footsteps of the ancients 
with greater or less felicity ; but, none surely wiil 
contest, thatthe distinctive character of Voltaire, 
which attaches to him the greatest number of read- 
ers, and which forms his greatest recommendation 
to posterity, isthe astonishing variety with which he 
has been able to diversify his works, as well as the 
ease with which he has taken every tone to please 
and to instruct. Is it from the cold lessons and the 
turgid declamations of his instructers, or from that 


— 


_|eloud of modern manufactures of Latin Verse, who 


are unable to produce a décent line in their native 
tongue, that he has drawn the means of supporting 
this enchanting variety? or, is it rather from the 
multitude of acquisitions which he had. made by 
himself, in the course of his immense readings? is 
it from having learned much, from having observed 
much, from having reflected much, that he has be- 
come the writer who of all his age is re-read with 
the most frequency and profit? His peculiar genius 
was doubtless required to put into operation the ma- 
teria!s that he had accumulated in his head: the bee 
has need of her organs to work up the essences 
which she gathers from the flowers; but the ancient 
system of education was as far from being fit to sup: 
ply these materials, as a parched desert is incapable 
of furnishing the means of an abundant harvest of 
honey. 
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PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Continued from page 298. 


SECT VIL. 


Rexinen of the Active Verb. 





Som¥ actions are of such anatore that the object 
affected by them is always interesting, and, in the | 
earliest use of language, such actions are never re- 
lated withont immediate mention of an object thus 
affected. It also happens on such occasions, that 
the manner in which the object is affected is evident 
frou the nature of the action. Of this nature are 
the actionsexpressed by the verbs **to make,” * to 
build,” sto ent,” “to strike,” “to kill.” Such 
yerbs in the Latin langnage generally govern the 
accusative case, intimating the most rapid transition 
from the idea conveyed in the governing verb to 
that conveyed inthe noon. ‘The noun governed 
may, in consequence of its own regimen, be ren- 
dered introductory to further additions both to the 
form and meaning of a sentence. The verb thus be- 
comes a hinge on which the greater part of the 
meaning of asentenceturns. ‘The large proportion 
of verbs which govern nouns in this manner has 
conferred a conspicuous rank on this part of speech. 
It isin this respect more powerful than the adjec- 
tive. Even when adjectives are used as predicates 
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adjectives, though participles in etymology and 
in form. 

The infinitive mood has the same similarity to 
the enhstantive noun as the participle has to the 
adjective. It may become a nominative to a verb, 
as ‘to enjoy is to obey; or an accusative, as 
‘men generally wish to live long; but, when in- 
troductory to other words, it bas a more powerful 
and ready regimen than the noun. In Latin, it 
like the verb governs the accusative, and not ex- 
clusively the genitive, like thenoun. We shall af 
terwards consider more particularly the participle 
and the iafinitive mood. At present we have 
merely accounted for the fact, that grammarians 
have reckoned them real parts of the verb. 

It ust always have been Obvious that this office 
of the active verb is not common to all verbs, and 
therefore is not characteristic of this part of speech ; 
and, if the participle and the infinitive mood are to 
be reckoned parts of the verb, the problem still re- 
mains unsolved, what is the true characteristic of 
the verb? Mr. Tooke intimated that he was prepa- 
red with some doctrine which appeared to himself 
satisfactory as a description of the verb, including 
itsinfinitive mood. Every philologist must regret 
that this acute writer did not communicate his 
views wore fully to the world. On this part of the 
subject, it is possible that they may have been both 
well founded and original. We are certain that they 





in affirmation, the meaning which they introduce 


wonld have been at least worthy of attention. They 


generally terminates in themselves, or leads tosub. | appear to have been valuable in his own eyes ; they 


ordinate ideas only throngh the medium of preposi- 
tions. Wesay “ this man is good,” * that man is 
just ;”? also, ‘this man is good at heart,” “ that 
man is justin all his conduct.” It is seldom that 
adjectives in Latin can be admitted to govern the 
accusative; and even the phrases in which this 
might appear to take place, such as Os humerosue 
similis, are commonly explained by the subaudition 
of the preposition quoad. These differences hetwixt 
the active verb and the other parts of speech have 
had a secret infleence in leading grammarians to at- 
tach great importance to the verb. [ts full power 


seems to residein this form of it. Verbs of other 


kinds have appeared to be exceptions, or words to 
which convenience has assigned a verbal fora, | 


though they are not orizinally entitled! to it. 
The governing powers of the active verb are re- 


tained by the active participle and the infinitive ' 


| ject. 
‘onr own most matured reflections, we naturally 
‘suspect (however presumptuous the declaration 
| may appear,) that his theory would have either 


‘would have been exhibited in a forcible manner, if 
‘he had chosen to publish them, and might have led 
‘the way to a more satisfactory account of the sub- 


Bit, as no explanation of this sort occurs on 


turned cut eventually inconsistent with some of the 
opinions which he has published, or would have 
heen in itself unsatisfaetory. 

A precise answer to the question in the form 
now proposed is notof great importance. We have 
pointed out assertion as one office which is perform- 
ed by verhs alone. We bave pointed out the qual- 
ity of an active regimen, as belonging to an exten- 
sive denartment of verbs, and have shown that this 





quality is possessed by parts of speech closely allied 
to the verb in etymology, and generally numbered 


mood. This act seems to have led grammerians to|among its parts, though not possessing an asserting 


consider these forms of words as parts of the verbs 


yower. We have shown in what words assertion 


properly so called. The participle is distinguished land a transitive regimen are separate, and in what 


from the adjective by regiinen alone. Hence those 


grammarians whocal! participlesrealadjectives have | 
| transitive regimen, in the infinitive mood and ac- 


always been most fully satisfied with the apellation 
when applied to the participles of verbs destitute of 


regimen, such as ** thriving,” “ charming,” ‘ sur- | 
parts of speech and the indicative of the verb. In 


prising,” words which are in all respects used as 


they are combined. Assertion is separate in the in- 
dicative mood of substantive aad neuter verbs; the 


tive participle of active verbs. We have endeav- 
oured to investizate the connection betwixt these 
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so far as their character is inconstant or complica- 
ted, we have stated the causes of these characteris- 
tics, and the shades of variation by which they are 
distinguished. We have shown in what respects 
the intermediate kinds of words partake of the na- 
ture of one part of speech, and in what respects 
they partake of the nature of another. If the par- 
ticulars on these subjects are impressed en our 
minds, our theories wiil be exewpt from ambiguity 
or confusion. 


Sect. VIII. Iniransilive Active Verbs. 


NeEvTeER verbs have no such regimen as has been 
now described. Hence some have assumed this as 
amark of distinction betwixt them and active verbs. 
It did not however escape observation, that some 
verbs which do not govern any noun signify action, 
and that therefore the term neuter, as implying the 
absence of active power, did not apply to them. 
For this reason these have been retained in the list 
of active verbs, but distinguisbed from verbs of re- 
gimen by the additional epithet intransitive. ‘Their 
peculiar character has been generally represented 
as arising from this peculiarity in the nature of the 
actions signified, that they do not affect any ulte- 
rior object. But this is not true in point of fact. 
‘The transitive or intransitive nature of verbs of 
action depends solely on the occasions of mankind 
in making use of language. Transitive verbs are 
those which express actions when we have occasion 
instantly to mention an object acted on. Intransi- 
tive verbs describe actions when we are satisfied 
with stating the connection betwixt the action and 
theagent. Verbs which admit of no direct regimen, 
and therefore are termed intransitive, may intro- 
duce other ideas, expressed by nouns, through the 
medium of prepositions. The verb “ to strike” is 
transitive, while the verb ‘‘ to walk” is iniransilive ; 
and yet it is evident that in the act of walking one 
or more objects are acted on as much as in the act 
of striking. Only it happens that when we speak 
of striking, it is generally of insportance to point 
out the object that is struck ; but, when we speak 
of walking, our attention is chiefly directed to the 
act as connected withthe agent. In walking, how- 
ever, a man walks upon some object which supports 
him ; he walks from some place, and fo some other. 
Each of the phrases ‘* I strike my horse,” and ‘I 
walk upon the ground,” expresses, in a manner 
equally explicit, a particular act, together with an 
object affected. The intervention of a preposition 
in the one case, and the absence of one in the other, 
imply no difference in the energy of the act related, 
but only the different degrees of interest excited in 
the connection of it with the object affected. It 
might naturally be expected, from the numerous 
and varied occasions which have for the relation of 
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events, that, even in describing the same sort oe 
action, we should sometimes have a motive for mep. 
tioning an object affected, and sometimes not, Foy 
this reason some verbs differ from each other on}, 
in their transitive or intransitive application, «; 
which we have already given an instance in thy 
difference betwixt the verbs ‘‘ to speak”? and “4, 
say.” In other instances the same verb is use 
either transitively or intransitively. We may gay 
at one time, “a miller grinds corn ;” in this een 
tence, corn is the object affected by the act; 
another time we may speak of the same act as char. 
acteristic of the situation and employment of ay 
individual; as in the sentence, ‘* twe women were 
grinding at the mill, the one was taken and the 
other left.” Here no aceasion arises for men. 
tioning any object on which the act of grinding is 
exerted. These however are not two differen: 
meanings given to the verb. In both cases iti; 
used in its full meaning, that of describing a specie; 
of action. Whether we choose to introduce or omit 
the name of the thing acted un, depends on the ¢e. 
sign which we have in forming our discourse. | 
may or may not be of use to add this circumstance 
to the description. It makes no more difference in 
the original meaning of the word, than the intro. 
duction of a second sentence in elucidation of the 
subject would affect the meaning of the words in the 
sentence first employed. 

Sometimes verbs which are originally intransi- 
tive, and evidently not intended to have nouns sub- 
joined to them, except through the medium of pre- 
positons, are afterwards applied as active verbs 
governing the accusative, in consequence of the 
familiarity which the expression of particular kinds 
of connection acquires from habit. The verb ‘*es- 
cape”’ originally required the preposition ‘ from” 
to express a certain sort of connection betwixt the 
act and other objects. Yet we not only say “2 
prisoner escaped from prison,’’ but, speaking of our 
own memory, we may say that ‘‘ names and dates 
escape us.” Fugere, in Latin, is a verb of the same 
kind, and the corresponding phrase me fugit is used 
in that language. Me latet is of a similar nature. 
Ardere is transitive, or perhaps ought rather to 
be called neuter, yet itis made to govern the accu- 
sative: Formosum pastor Corydon aRDEBAT Alexi. 

In some instances an active verb, which we are 
in the habit of connecting with nouns by means oi 
prepositions, is used to form a transitive verb, by 
being compounded with a preposition governing 
the accusative, and evidently derives its transitive 
power from the preposition. Such a verb, like 
others which govern the same case, may be used iv 
the passive voice. In Latin we have such words 
as initur, “it is entered on.’ In English the 
same thing takes place, though the two words con- 


| tinue separate. ‘he plirase thus formed is treatec 
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ike a compound word, and made to pass through 
variations similar to those to which entire words 
are subjected. Such are the phrases ‘‘ to laugh at,” 
and “to trifle with;’? the preposition and the verb 
cvalesce to form a sort of composnd verb, which is 
used passively in the phrases ‘to be laughed at,” 
and “to be tried with.’ This species of coales- 
cence of words into phrases, subjected to a peculiar 
infection, even takes place in instances in which 
an active verb governs a noun in the accusative, 
and then leads to another by means of a preposition: 
asin the phrase ** to make a fool of ;” for we do 
vot say in the passive ‘‘ a fool was made of bim,”’ 
jut * he was made a fool of? We have many anal- 
ogous examples; as, “* to be made game of,” “ tobe 
evil spoken of,” “ to bestaken notice of,” “ to‘ be 
caken care of.” Some even say, “ to be paid atten- 
tionto.” ‘This last expression is inelegaut, because 
it shews an unsuccessful grasping at a variety of 
accommodation. 

On the diversi/y of regimen of verbs, see our ac- 
count of the cases of the noun. The subjects are 
inseparably connected, and under that head such 
vbservations as appeared necessary have been de- 
livered, 


Secr. 1X. Persons and Numbers. 


Very little remark is required on the meaning | 
attached to the Persons and Numbers of the verb. 
But the nature of their connection with this part of 
speech may be illustrated by their etymology. 

In those languages in which verbs receive sepa- 
rate terminations for distinguishing the first, second, 
and the third persons, such terminations are pro- 
nouns, and are equally complete as if they were 
separate words. ‘The termination o in amo was 
probably from ego, the s in amas from cy, the Zin 
amat from avros, the amus in amamus front yues, 
These terminations shew traces of being the same 
pronouns slightly modffied. Some philologists who 
ind themselves at one time dazzled by Mr. Tooke’s 
vlausible etymologies, are at another startled on 
inding instances to which his principles cannot be 
ipplied, and on this ground rashly become disposed 
to condemn the whole as fanciful. A person under 
‘hese impressions might perhaps stop us short in 
the inflections of amo, with asking the etymology 
uf the terminations -atis and -ant in the second and 
third person plural. .4/is affords no vestige of the 
(ireek Uxes, nor -ant of avros. It would be too bold 
to maintain that they are derived from words so 
dissimilar to themselves, unless we were able his- 
toricaily to point out the intermediate steps of their 
transmutation. But difficulties of etymology do 
notin the least invalidate the general position, 
‘hat such terminations are real pronouns. fis and 
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avrot. Whether they were derived from words sub- 
sequently forgotten, or were applied in the first in- 
stance as terminations, they are to be considered 
as complete signs, eqailly significant with separate 
words, and differing from the latter only in being 
plaged not before but after the radical letters of the 
particular verb, and written in closer connection 
with them. The resemblance of some of the termi- 
nations to the separate pronouns is in fact happily 
adapted to corroborate the identity of their signifi- 
cation; but though no such resemblance existed, 
just reflection would lead to the sane conclusion. 
In speaking of the personal pronouns, we observ- 
ed that they have all the characters of nouns, and 
that their whole peculiarity consists in their fre- 
quent use, which has occasioned a convenient breve 
ity in their form. Itis to the same cause that 
they owe the further distinction of being attached 
to many important words in the shape of termina- 
tions. In Greek and Latin we find them attached 
to the verb. In the Hebrew and Arabic they are 
attached in the same manner to nouns. Ism, the 
Arabie word fur “a name,” receives the termina- 
tions -i, -ek, and -ou for signifying ‘* my name,” 
‘thy name,” and ‘‘ his name.” 

The inflections of the English verb possess a char- 
acter somewhat different from those used inthe 
Latin language. They do not supply the place of 
nominatives, but are used along with them. We 
say “I Jove,” “thou lovest,” “he loveth” or 
“loves.” We never cay * love” for “ I love,” 
‘‘lovest” for “ thou lovest,”’ nor “ loveth” and 
‘‘ loves” for ‘he loveth” and * he loves.” The 
terminations in English therefore are not complete 
pronouns, as in Latin ; they are only accompanying 
signs, denoting that a particular sort of word is the 
nowinative to the verb. They might be represent- 
ed as redundancies, but they are not destitute of 
meaning and utility. Though not absolutely ne- 
cessary to guard us against mistake, they contri- 
bute to precision. They enable us to expatiate on 
a variety of circumstances in connection with the 
object exhibited in the nominative case, before we 
introduce the verb; and then the form of the verb 
shows its connection with the person mentioned 
in the nominative. But as the terminations in Eng- 
lish are not so essential as in Latin, they are fewer 
and less varied. The first person singular, and all 
the three persons plural, consist of the simple verb 
with the pronoun prefixed. ‘I love, we love, ye 
love, they love.” For this, among other reasons, 
our language admits of less inversion in the order 
of the words. 

The same observations apply to the Numbers as 
to the persons of the verb, The use of them in the 
imperative mood is conducted in the same manner 
asin the indicative. Ino the passive voice they fol- 





wal have exactly the same meaning with dz: aud 


low similar analogies as ia the active. 
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Sect. X. Tenses. 

A RerereNce to time is inseparably connected 
with the narration of events, ani therefore many 
parts of the verb are so contrived as to indicate in 
their structure a connection with some portion of 
time, in contradistinction to another. The point 
ofreference naturally first assumed is the instant 
in which the sentence itselfis uttered. Hence the 
first general division of tenses is into present, past, 
and future. Points of reference may also be select- 
ed from the past and the future, and expeditious 
methods, suited to our occasions, adopted for ex- 
pressing relative precedence or subsequence. 

References to the division’ of time into definite 
portions, as hours, days, weeks, months and years, 
are always made by means of nouss contrived for 
the purpose. 


1. Tense of the Imperaiive. 


Before proceeding to the tenses of the indicative, 
which are the most important and precise, that of 
the imperative claims some attention. The form 
most frequently used in Latin and in English has 
been called the present imperative ; but a little at- 
tention will shew that imperatives are essentially 
future. ‘The act tobe performed must be subsequent 
in time to the command. In many instances they 
may be separated by a considerable interval, with- 
out any alteration in the form of the verb employ- 
ed; as when we say, * come to this place to mor- 
row.’ Though sensible of this circumstance, 
grammarians seem not to have been aware of its 
importance in demonstrating the tense proper to 
this foria of the verb. Perhaps a vague idea existed 
that the time of the giving of the command ought to 
hx its tense, butthis is obviated by the slightest re- 
flection on the stibject, as the act performed by the 
speaker in every sort of sentence is present. Per- 
haps the inmediale nature of the influence intended 
to be produced by the imperative on the mind of 
the person addressed has, though future, been con- 
sidered as sutiicient to entitle it to the appellation 
ot present. But this influence is in no respect a 
proper foundation for a distinction of tense. All 
language is intended to produce an immediate effect 
onthe mind. Jt is therefore solely with the time of 
the action or event specified in the verb that philo- 
sopbical grammar is concerned in tracing the diffe- 
rent tenses. ‘The future in English in sometimes 
used instead of the imperative, as ‘** thou shalt not 
kill;” ** thou shalt not steal.’ Perhaps gramma- 
rians who delight in distinctions would perceive 
in this phraseoivgy, as compared to the common 
English imperative, some analogy to the varieties 
of imperatives in the Greek language, and would 
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peratives, in contradistinction to the comman forry 
called the present. But in the meaning of the sep. 
tences the tense is equally future in both. 

The Greek language has various imperatives 
which grammarians arrange along with the differ. 
ent tenses, and distinguish by the names of the pre. 
sent, the aorist, and even the preterite imperative. 
But this diversity of form can produce no corres. 
ponding diversity of tense, unless this should cop. 
sist in discriminations in the portions of future tim 
to which the commands refer. We may order, 
person to begin an action at a particular time; o; 
we may order him to be engaged in some occupation 
which is supposed to be previously begun ; or we 
may order bim to have an action completed. But, 
with reference to the primary division of tenses 
into past, present, and future, the imperative mus 
be regarded ag essentially future. 


9, The Aorist and Present Indicative. 


Mr. Tooke has remarked that the part of the 
verb cailed the present indicative is a simple or 
general indicative, and that no tense is implied in 
it. When we say ‘the sun rises in summer mneh 
earlier than in winter,’ we assert a fact applicable 
te past, present, and future. Of the same nature 
are mathematica! theorems and all general propoii- 
tions. This form of the verb might therefore with 
respect to tense receive the appellation of a univer- 
sal aorist. This indeed is the form of the verb used 
for describing present transactions. The idea of 
present time is on such occasions attached to the 
sentence, in consequence of an inference drawn 
from the nature of the subject. 

In some langnages it is elegantly used to describe 
a long portion of past time extending to the present: 
asin French Je suis ici trots ans, and in Latin Tres 
annos hic adsum. But it is also used in describing 
events which have been completed at a time past, 
‘* Yesterday, when walking along, whom do I meet 
but my old kinsman :”? “Iam glad, saz’s he, to find 
you looking so well.” Grammarians, never doubt. 
ing that such indications are essentially of the pre- 
sent tense, have supposed that in such sentences the 
past is, for the sake of vivid representation, describ- 
ed by a figure of speech as present. The facts now 
stated shew that such explanations are unnecessary ; 
and if they are in any degree just, or adapted to the 
conceptions which we attach to this form of the 
verb, the consideration that this indivative is not 
restricted to any tense will account for the facility 
with which we reconcile our minds to a figure of 
speech, which would otherwise appear a distortion. 
We sometimes alse use this general indicative is 
describing future events, and their futurity is point. 
ed out by some other word in the sentence, or by 
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with ‘ next Tuesday will be the first of April.”— + 


‘the first of April,” is a sentence equally proper 


And we say, without any dread of being accused 
of vicious diction, ** To-morrow he Legins bis jour- 
ney. 

it would be possible for men to convey their 
meaning on all occasions by indicatives, without 
any distinction of tenses. The mention of other 
sircumstances might serve to prevent the hearer 
from confounding the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. But a sign of general application, consisting 
either of a Seperate word, a termination, ora syste- 
matic variation of the verb, isan important conve- 
nience. 

Weare not altogether destitute of resources for 
marking with pecisiofi-the present tense. Every 
language posseszes separate words for the purpose, 
cach asnovoin English, and the corresponding words 
in other Janguages. It happens that, in our lan- 
gnage, Without the use of auch additions, we indi- 
eate present time, by employing the substantive 
verb with the partisiple instead of the usual indic- 
ative. ‘ He writes” is the indicative without tense. 
“ He is writing” is the present indicative. When 
wesay “ He writes a good hand,” or ‘* He writes 
tohis relations every month,” we restrict our mean- 
ing to no particular time. But, when we say “ be 
is writing,” we transcribe a present transaction. 
This distinction is entirely conventional. ‘The ori- 
vinal meaning of this combination of words implies 
nothing to distinguish it from the simple indicative, 
asthe verb “is,” and the termination “ing,” are 
with respect to tense, equally general. 








ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


OF FRACTIONS. 


Diviston cannot always be exactly effected, 
vecnuse every given number of units is not composed 
of any other number of units, taken a certain 
number of times. Some examples of this principle 
niay have been already observed in the Multiplica- 
tion Table, which contains the products of the first 
twelve numbers only, multiplied two by two, and 
which does not contain all the numbers included 
between 1 and 81, the first and the last of those 
which are comprised in it. ‘The method of Division, 
before explained, leads them no farther than to the 
discovery of the greatest multiple of the divisor 
that can be contained in the dividend. 

If 239 were divided by 8, according to the fol- 
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8) 239 (29 
16 


79 
72 


T 

The last partial dividend wi!l be the number 79, 

which dues not exactly contain 8, but which, asit 

falls between the numbers 72 and 80, in one of 
which the divisor 8 is contained niae, and in the 

other ten times, shews that the last part of the 

quotient is greater than 9 and less than 10, and 

that consequently, the entire quotient is between 

29 and 30. Multiplying then the figure 9 of the 

units of the quotient by the divisor 8, and subtrac- 
ting the product from the last’partial dividend 79, 
the remainder 7 will evidently be the excess of the 
dividend 239, above the product of the factors 29 
and 5. By successively subtracting, indeed, in the 
different parts of the operation, the products of the 
different figures of the quctient by the divisor from 
the dividend, we have evidently subtracted from it 
the product of the entire quotient by the divisor, or 
232; and the remainder 7, being less than the divi- 
sor, proves that 252 is the greatest multiple of 8, 
that 239 will contain. 

It is proper to observe, asa deduction from what 
has just been said, that in order to reproduce any 
dividend whatever, we must add to the product of 
the divisor, by the quotient, the remainder left 
after the division, when it cannot be exactly per- 
formed. 

If it were actually required to divide a magnitude 
ofany description whatever, composed of 239 units, 
into eight equal parts, this could not be done, with- 
out putting to them some parts of units or fractions. 
Thus, after taking from the number 239 the 8 times 
29 units which it contains, there remain 7 units to 
be divided into 8 parts. In order to arrive at this, 
each one of these units may be divided into 8 parte, 
and then one part may be taken from each unit thus 
divided, which will give 7 parts that must be joined 
to the 29 whole units, to form the eight part of 239, 
or the exact quotient of the division of this number 
by 8. 

The same reasoning will apply to every other di- 
vision which leaves a remainder; and, in sucha 
case, the quotient is composed of two parts; the 
one is formed cf whule units, while the other can- 
not he obtained, until after the performance of the 
division of the concrete or material units of the re- 
mainder, into the number of parts designated by 
the divisor ; as this cannot actually be executed, it 
may be expressed hy saying, that the unil of the di- 
vidend must be imagined to be divided into as many 
parts as there are units in the divisor, and as many 
of those parts as there are units in the remainder, must 
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In general, then, when quantities less than unit 


are to be considered, it is necessary, in order to 


ascertain their relation to this unit, to conceive i 


to be divided into a certain number of parts suffi- 


ciently small to be contained a certain number o 


times in these quantities or to measure them. In 
the idea thus formed of their magnitude, thefe en- 
ter two elements, to wit: the number of times that 
the parts which measure them are contained in the 


unit, and the number of them which they include. 
A nomenclature has been composed for fractions, 
answering to the manner in which they are conceiv- 
ed and represented. 
That which results from the division of an unit 
into 2 parts is called Aalf; into 3, third ; into 4, 
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sup than it contained at first, and these parts hay, 
each retained the same magnitude. Then, is 4, 
t| numerator of a fraction be divided by 2, 3, or any 
other number, without changing its denominator, 1,. 
f| fraction is divided by this number, or it is made the 
same number of times less, for it is made to contaj, 
2, 3, or any other number of times less than it cop. 
tained at first, and each of these parts has remaino, 
the same. Thus 1-5 is the third of 5-5, and 5.9; 
are the half of 10-21. 

On the contrary, the ralue of a fraction is lessene 
by increasing its denominator without changing ss 
numerator ; for the unit is then supposed to be di. 
vided into a greater number of parts; each part 
then becomes less, and us the same number of they 


quarter.or fourth ; into 5, fifth; into 6, sixth; and |jare still taken to form the fraction, their sum cow. 


so in succession, by concluding the word expressing 
the number of parts supposed to be in the unit with 
the letters d, si, or th. 
Every fraction, then, is expressed by two num- 
bers; the first which shows of how many parts it is 
composed, is called the nwmeraior, and the other, 
which shows how many of these parts are required 
to form the unit, is called the denominator, because 
from it is deduced the denomination of the fraction. 
The five-sizths of the unit are a fraction of which 
the numerator is five, and the denominator six. 
The numerator and denominator are called con- 
jointly the two terms of the fraction. 
Figures are used in order to abridge the expres- 
sion of fractions, by writing the denominator under 
the numerator, and separating them from each oth- 
er by a line: a third is written 1-3 ; five-sixths, 5-6. 
From following out the idea attached to the 
words numerator and denominator, it is plain, that 
the value of a fraction is increased by increasing its 
numeralor without changing its denominator ; for the 
latter showing into how many parts the unit is divi- 
ded, fixes the magnitude of these parts which must re- 
main the same unless the denominator be changed ; 
and by increasing the denominator, the number of 
parts contained in the fraction, and consequently, 
the value of the fraction itself is changed. Thus, 
for example, 8-9 are more than 7-9, and 13-30 are 
more than 11-50. 
It follows evidently from this consideration, that, 


poses in the second case, a quantity less than in the 
first ; thus 2-5 are less than 2-3, and 4-13 less than 
4-9. It follows from this, that ifthe denominator 
of any fraction be mulliplied by 2, 8, or any given 
number, without changing the numerator, the fraction 
becomes the same number of times less in value, or is 
divided by this number ; for it is composed of just ag 
many parts as at first, but each part has become 2, 
3, or any given number of times less. The fraction 
3-8 is then the half of 3-4, and 4-15 the third of 4-5, 
The value of a fraction is increased by lessening its 
denominator without changing ils numerator, since. 
as the unit is supposed to be divided into fewer 
parts, each one becomes greater, and their amount 
becomes likewise greater. 

Then, if the denominator of a fraction be divided 
by 2, 5, or any given number, the fraction is made 
the same number of times greater than before, or is 
multiplied by this number; for it is composed of 
just the same number of parts, but each part has 
been made 2, 3, or any given number of times 
greater than at first. According to this, 3-5 are 
the triple of 35-15, and 5-6 are the quadruple of 5-24. 
It may here be remarked, that to suppress the 
denominator of a fraction, is to multiply it by the 
number suppressed. To omit, for example, the de- 
nominator 3, in the fraction 2-3, is to change it 
into 2, a whole number, or to multiply it by 3. 
The foregoing propositions may be summed up in 
one view as follows: 


by repealing the numerator 2, 3, or any number of} 4 Fraction i multiplied by multiplying thenumerator 


times, without altering the denominator, the fraction 
is multiplied by this number, or the quaniily represen- 
led by the fraction is repeated the same number of 
times, for the fraction is then composed of 2, 8, or 
any number of times as many parts as it contained 
before, and each of these parts has remained the 
same. ‘The fraction 5-5 is then the triple of 1-5, 
and 10-21 the double of 5-21, 

Phe value of a fraction is lessened by lessening 
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In contemplating the physical resources of Amer- 
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making, it seems, that we might venture to pro- 
nounce Without the fear of contradiction, that she 
is the greatest nation in the world. If physical re- 
sources alone constituted the grandeur and dignity 
ofa nation, this would be true. But these are only 
a part of the components which must coalese to 
form the character and stability of a country to 
render it indeed great, to give it a reputation that 
shall endure for ever. The mental energies, the 
modes of thought, the habits, and the scientific and 
litery attainments of a people, form their strong 
and characteristic features. Nations rise or sink 
according to the nalure and extent of these. Learn- 
ing, religion and liberty go hand and hand. Learn- 
ing is the basis of the two last; “ knowledge,” 
says Lord Bacon, ‘is power,” and when diffused, 
arms people against a tyrant, to whom enlightened 
knowledge is as fatal as the daggers of ten thou- 
sand assassins. And hence, it has generally proved, 
that the man who wishes to exercise the tyranny of 
dominion, directs his endeavours to the suppression 
of knowledge. A Roman despot attempted, but 
failed, to destroy the works of Livy, Virgil and 
others ; these were the advocates of liberty and 
law; he was an enemy to both. 

If the rights of man civil and religious, are guar- 
anteed by adiffusion of knowledge ; if tyrants trem- 
ble when she liftsher rod ; if despotism shrink appal- 
led before her, to its Cimmerian cave, and thus re- 
establishes the powers delegated to man by God, it 
would be the maximum of folly and ignorance, 
not to acknowledge and support its signal utility in 
arepublican form of government, which (it has be- 
come a maxim) can only be preserved from the fate 
to which civil faction and political demagogues ex- 
pose it; by promoting the intellectual and mora) 
improvement of the people collectively, by which 
their rights may be known and protected, by which 
the irregularities of the various passions are restrict- 
ed in due bounds, and by which the dread of servil- 
ity inspires them with a vindictive spirit of ven- 
geance on him who should first attempt an infringe- 
ment of his rights and with his the rights of his 
countrymen. 

Considering these facts, the enlightened people 
of America, and their representatives, dreading ty- 
ranny under whatever shape it may appear, whether 
civil, political, or under the sacred garb of religion 
(which last is most to be feared) have united their 
exertions to promulgate the meaus of preventing 
and stifling it in the very instant of its birth ;—and 
thus while they serve God, to serve their country ; 
a country worth all those of Europe, governed 
by crowned heads, and which at present is the only 
asylum of liberty. 

With these introductory observations, we intro- 
duce to our readers, extracts from the messages of 
our enlightened governours, to the Legislatures, in 


which they will find much to admire and nothing to 
censure. 


Extract from the Message of his Excellency, Dewit, 
Clinton lo the Legislature of the State of New-York. 


The fund appropriated for the benefit of common 
schools, consists of a million of dollars, invested in 
bank stock, and in bonds and mortgages, and about 
80,000 acres of land. Heretofore $60,000 have been 
annually divided among the common schools, and 
at the present period $70,000 may be distributed ; 
but it is supposed that this cannot be done with 
propriety, in consequence of the varying and in- 
creasing state of our population until a new census 
istaken. There is also a considerable fund denom- 
inated the Literature fund, and the Regent's of the 
University distributed, during the last year, among 
several Academies, the sum of $4,000, which they 
will be able to continue. The provision for ele- 
mentary instruction isso liberal that no further pe- 
cuniary assistance is required: but your interposi- 
tion in other respects would be attended with deci- 
ded advantages—The most durable impressions 
are derived from the first stages of education. Ig- 
norant and vicious preceptors, and injudicious and 
ill ranged systems of education, must have a most 
pernicious influerice upon the habits, manners, mo- 
rals, and minds of our youth, and may vitiate their 
conduct thro’ life ; and it is a subject no less of re- 
gret than astonishment, that, beyond initiatory in- 
struction the education of the female sex has been 
utterly excluded from the contemplation of our laws. 
The expediency of instructing teachers in the Lan- 
casterian system and of promoting its general adop- 
tion, has hitherto been intimated to the legislature. 

When it is considered that education is the guar- 
dian of liberty and the bulwark of morality, and 
that knowledge and virtue are, generally speaking, 
inseparable companions, and are in the moral, what 
light and heat are in the natural world—the illumi- 
nating and vivifying principle—I trust that I need 
no apology in soliciting an extension of your pat- 
ronage to the higher seminaries of education. 

In the year 1814, a grant of $200,000 was made 
to Union College—of $40,000 to Hamilton Col- 
lege, and of the Botanic Garden on the Island of 
New-York to Columbia College, on condition that 
the establishment be removed to that place withi: 
12 years from the time of the donation. It was 
doubtedly intended that the grant to Columbia 
lege should be substantial and beneficial, but it, 
fettered with a condition under the mistaken’ 
pression that a removal of the institution would’be 
expedient. The operation of this change of place 
would be the conversion of a city, into a country 





college, and a cunsequeat exclusion of the youth of 
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the city of New-York from its benefits, unless they 
incurred great and unnecessary expense. And as 
many persons prefer the education of their children 
in cities, it is unquestionably best that Columbia 
College should continue in its present position, in 
order that all young men of the state may be accom- 
modated according to the views of their parents. 
A compliance with the condition of the grant ought 
therefore not to be expected : and it is hoped that 
the legislature will look with a benign eye upon 
that ancient and most excellent seminary, and con- 
sent to extend its blessings by the substitution of 
of an equivalent donation. 
Nor ought the interest of the other colleges to 
be overlooked. The character of Union College 
cannot be increased by any eulogium from this 
place. And the infant establishment of Hamilton, 
rising into usefulness and reputation with rapid 
strides, under the guidance of distinguished men, 
not only requires but deserves the bounty of the 
state. Having during the last year recommended 
to your patronage the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the societies devoted to literature, 
science, and the arts, I have only to say that these 
institutions continue to merit by their indefatigable 
activity, well directed industry, and distinguished 
knowledge, the high character then ascribed to 
them, and that, in every respect, they are entitled 
to the public munificence. 
Among the numerous and interesting objects 
which have experienced the benevolence of individ- | 
uals and countenance of the government, it is pleas- 
ing to observe that the interests of the dumb and 
the insane have not been overlooked—two unfor- 
tunate descriptions of our fellow creatures shut out 


from the blessings of social communion, and entitled |’ 


to our deepest sympathy. 
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Answer of the Senate and Assembly, to the messan, of 
kf 
the Governour. ; 


The interests of literature ought always tore. 
ceive the faithful and devoted attention of eyery 
legislature in a free country. While ignorance 
and despotism have generally been found together 
—the spirit of freedom and literary information 
have always existed in the same region. 

To secure and perpetuate our free institutions, 
and our union and welfare as a people, it is mani. 
fest that slue attention to morals and education jg jp. 
dispensible. A free government can exist only 
where the lights of science, virtue and religion, 
have shed their benignant influence. We cannot, 
therefore, too highly value institutions, which have 
such great and useful purposesin view. Our schools, 
academies and colleges, have always strong and ir- 
resistible claims upon the notice and protection of 
the legislature; and the House of Assemb!y are 
fully sensible, that every patronage and support 
ought to be given them, consistent with their duty, 
and the true interests of their constituents. 


From the message of his Excellency, William Findlay, 
lo the legislature of Pennsylvania. 


THis period of tranquility and prosperity affords 
an opportunity, and strongly invites us to persevere 
in the measures that have been commenced, and to 
adopt such others as may be deemed necessary for 
the promotion of the happiness of the people; the 
true and legitimate end of a republican government. 
Yo the attainment of this, the establishaient of a 


system of edncation, as enjoined by the constit- 


The liberal grant of 10,000 dollars a year to the |tion, is essential, and has been but partially com- 


governors of the New-York Hospital, has enabled plied with. 


It is a fact of general notoriety, that 


them to erect a most spacious and accommoda. there is not a seminary of tearning in the interior of 


ting asylum for lunatics, about seven miles from 


the state, in which the preparatory education, con- 


the city, and on the Island of New-York—And the | sidered by several sects of christians as indispensi- 
application of this fund has been so judiciously direct-| ble to the licencing a preacher of the gospel, or 


ed by its benevolent administrators, that the con- 


which is necessary for the higher branches of me- 
templated edifices and accommodations will be com- chanics, can be acquired. 


Of course, many of our 


pleted during the next season, and without the ex- youth who have those pursuits in view, as well ag 
istence of any debt after the expiration of fitteen| others who are desirous of obtaining a liberal edu- 


years. 


cation, resort to the colleges of our sister states; 


In Apri!, 1817, the New-York institution for the| thereby adding to the expense of their collegiate 


struction of the Deaf and Dumb was incorporat-|education, and withdrawing the amount of it from 
and it now contains thirty-two persons in a|the circulating medium of our own state.—The 
eof rapid improvement, communicating ideas | cause of religion, therefore, the interests of general 
agns and vocal sounds, and favoured with able|science, aad of the useful and ornamental arts, 43 
excellent teachers, who by a combination of| well as the principles of economy, urge me to sug> 


the French and English systems ef tuition, con-| gest for your consideration, either the relieving of 





ceived with singular ingenuity and executed with | Dickinson college, at Carlisle, from its pecuniary 
admirable felicity, have deserved well of the friends | embarrasments so as to enable it to resume its func- 


af humanity. 


tions on a secure and respectable basis, or, whet 
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might be more conducive to the credit of the com-| plan for the education of the rising generation, bas 
wonwealth, and to the public benefit, the consoli-| been considered first in importance. 


dating the funds and interests of two or more of our 


Time, and further reflection have confirmed me 


literary institutions, under such modifications as} in the opinions 1 have before communicated ; and 
iey would approve, and establishing an university | from a sense of duty to the, state, [ must again re- 


ina centra) part of the state. 
this natare, should be endowed in such a manner 
that the tutors or professors may uot be entirely de- 
sendeut on the casual profit of tuition, or the num- 
ver of students, Which might operate against the 
maintenance of good order and discipline, nor yet 
so liberally that they would have no motive leit for 
individual exertion ; and its departments should be 
vo arranged that the different grades of education 
from the rudiments of grammar, to the highest 
scientific and professional learuing might be ~ob- 
tained. 

To provide for the education of the poor gratui- 
tously, is also a duty equally imperative and iwpor- 
tant. This subject has at different periods occupied 
the attention of the legislature: but the measures 
hitkerto adopted, Lave aot proved commensurate 
with the laudable nictives by which they were dic- 
tated. The diversity of languages taught in the 
state, with other circumstances, present great diff- 
culties in establishing a general system, that would 
be wholly free from objection; bat L trust they are 
not insurmountable. Concentrating, as you do, a 
knowledye of the local situation and views of the 
people in every quarter of the state, aided by the) 
light derived from experiments made by your pre- 
decessors, you must be competent, and I trust, 
desirous to devise a system that will accommodate 
the wants aad favour the wishes of every section of 
the coumonwealth. Arduous and diflicult us the 
task may be, its performance would bring with it 
an ample reward. Education has such an irfluence 
én improving and expanding the intellectual powers, 
and in infusing into youthful and untainted winds, 
correct ideas of religion, justice and honour, that 
crimes are not so frequently associated with it as 
with ignorance and debasement of mind. The gene- 
ral dissemiuation of information, by enabling all 
to become acquainted with their duties and rights, 
tends to prevent the commission of crimes : an effect 
not to be expected from penal laws alone. It may 
indeed be questioned how far itis correct in a gov- 
ernment to punish offences without making an effort 
to enable the people to acquire a knowledge of the 
'aws aad their relative duties in suciety. 


From the message of his Excellency y Worthington, 
late Governour of Ohio. 


Amonea the measures which I have heretofore 
recommended to the Legislature, for their conside- 


An institation of | commend the subject to your attention. Surely, 


nothing can be more important than information, to 

the citizens of a government, free, as ours is. In- 

deed, I feel convinced that a perpetuation of the free- 

dom, we now possess, greatly depends on themeans, 

which may be used, under Providence, to produce 

that state of general information, which will enable 

the people to appreciate the liberty they enjoy. 

From my own observation, I am fully convinced, 
itis the first duty of the Legislature to adopt, with 
as little delay as possible, a system for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools, throughout the state. 
In the first settiement of a country like ours, {the 
labours necessary to clear the lands, and produce 

the means of subsistence, prevent, in a great mea- 

sure those, who are thus employed, from giving to 

their children, even acommon education. ‘The 
more wealthy citizens, wko possess the means, will 
educate their children, while those of the poorer 
class, whose parents have not the means in their 
power, yet by their labour are greatly promoting 
the prosperity of the state, will be brought up ina 
state of comparative ignorance, unable to manage. 
with propriety, their private concerns, much less 
to take any part in the management of public af- 
fairs: and what is still more to be lamented, unac- 
quainted with those religious and moral precepts 
and principles, without which they cannot be good 
citizens. Lam fully aware that all cannot be learn- 
ed; receive the advantages of an education of the 
highest order; nor is this necessary: yet I am as 
fully convinced it is within the power of the state 
to disseminate a general etate of information, which 
will be productive of the best effects. The wealthy 
are deeply interested ia such a state of things. 
information and the practice of moral and religious 
principlesnever failto produce order and secure the 


\rights of property in society; they, therefore, 


should feel a willingness to contribute toward ef- 
fecting objects of so much impertance. Informa- 
tion is common stock, or national wealth, and, in 
proportion as it is increased, are our means enlar- 
ged, and national liberty secured. I avail myself 
of this, the last opportunity, offered me, of recom- 
mending to your serious attention, a subject of so 
much importance, and propose for your considera- 
tion, gentlemen, the propriety of appointing one 
person from each judicial circuit of this state, who 
together, shall form’a board for school purposes ; 
and who, in the recess of the legislature, shall col- 
lect such information, relative to the school funds 
of the state; and who shali lay before the next 





ration, and on which they have not acted, a good 


| legislature such a system for the establisbimeut of 
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elementary schools throughout the state, as they {but they seem to have thought it better to acenzp. 
may be enabled to devise from alt the infurmation | modate the country with a number of banks, thay 
to be obtained on the subject. good schools. 


—— 
——— 


4 TOUR FROM THE CITY OF NEW-YORK to DErrotr, ry ty; 
MICHIGAN TRRRITORY, MADE BETWEEN THE 3p OF way 
AND THE 22D oF SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


Tp you, fellow citizens, is intrusted the high The tour contains notes of what fell under the author's 
- . observation concerning the natural history and geogra. 
charge of legislation. To you we all look, for such é at ea ae 
; phy of the region over which his travels extended, wit) 
laws as{shall protect the weakest from violence, 


ae’ : brief remarks upcen such remarkable events and charec 
shall redress the injured, reward industry, by the | ters as have contributed to give interests to different pl, 


protection of property, fix the just ratio of taxes, | ces. 

and make such liberal appropriations, asa well di-| The tour is accompanied with a map upon which {he 

gested, and well regulated economy shall dictate ; | route will be designated ; 2 particular map of the falls ang 

which shall not defeat that object, by their parsi- | Tiver of Niagara. and the environs of the city of Detro:, 

mony, nor disgrace you hy their prodigality. _ By William Darby, member of the New-York Histo: 
Diéidiitn Denlin 4 ma h tae |cal Society, author of a map and statistical account 

ne ° sh ee daned — assistance, @S | 7 ouisiana, and Emigrant’s Guide. 

hies in your power towards extending the benefits of 


’ We have in the former numbers of our work, spoken of 
education and knowledge; the glory and ultimate | the publicatiens of Mr. Darby. It is always with rea! 


safety of republics. In your fostering care, inge-| pleasure, that we notice his labours, but, perhaps, more 
nuity and the useful arts expect encouragement. | *0 at present, than at any former time. The work whic! 
The pious expect from your vigilance, that ‘no one he now presents to our enlightened and liberal citizens, 
shall dare disturb their adoration of their Deity, in cannot fail of exciting ° deep sntarent, ~- . penis rnail 
the way, that the conscience of each shall prefer. age a tecedoageer spare ererseny Sexe Saag aati 
ashen, evety-sinh, Geen ted chringer, ebutiies was little known, and of which the public had, in gene- 


‘ bol ral, very incorrect ideas. When it is recollected, that 
attempting to better his worldly condition, or seek-| the geographies which we have been compelled to con- 


ing the solace of religion, against the calamities of | sult to obtain information of those parts of our country of 
life, relies on the !aws for liberty to pursue his hap-| which Mr. Darby has written, and when it is recollected. 
piness in the way he thinks proper, so long as he| that many of these geographies have been compiled by 
shall not encroach on the liberty of another. men who-have never been in this state, or out of ther 
own, we cannot but recommend in particular to the no- 
*| tice of our citizens, this work ofa man, who has been 
From the message of his Excellency, Gabriel Slaugh- traversing our country for 35 years, who, laying aside a!l 
ter, to the Legislature of Kentucky. local prejudices, gives to the public, facts without exagge- 

ration, clothed in a plain, simple and energetic langua g* 
—facts which may be depended on-—and facts, to which 
U beg leave once more to suggest the expediency | the Editorscan attest, because they have travelled within 
of commencing a state Library at the seat of Gov- eighteen months, the greater part of the country of which 
ernment. Besides its general utility such an estab-| Mt. Darby's work treats. Most travels or tours present 
iishment is necessary for the convenience and infor- eaaggerated accounts to which strug objections may " 
mation of the members of the Legislature, judges urged ; but of Mr. Darby’s tour, we are confideat, this 


, cannot be said. 
of courts and other public officers. It is believed 


—e From the nature of our work, we cannot enter into a 
that the surplus reports of the decisions of the court | detail of the merits of any volume ; but if it would al- 


of appeals, the property of the commonwealth, with | low us, the productions ef no one would tempt us to do it, 

@ small annual appropriation wou!d be sufficient for | S00mer than those of Mr. Darby. 

the object. The present tour of this gentleman merits the attention 
On the subject of education I bave nothing to add|° “YY Perso” Foose eae eae. er 

to my last communication. I have only at this wer m8 good abe mse ot grees = taf 

time to remark, that we have neither free schools rect information characterise this as well as all his for- 


for the ad : © | mer publications, and induce us to pronounce it, equa! 
~ ; ” . aves of the poor nor colleges or uni-| to the high expectations, formed by our citizens of his 
versities sufficiently endowed, to vie with the lite-| talents and learning. From the important part ofthe 


rary institutions of our sister states. I have on| country of which this work speaks, and the several agi 
former occasions given my views so much at large, nee — C Cepeee Setaaee & lauren Sipe 
in favour of a perfect method of education, that I meats, which ay? rd nim clearly OER, 0p SHEE 
feel reluctant to press it again on your attention. ee . gop sheer a. . sincere aan, = 
In my last communication I recommended to the ‘ithe ter ty ee Cee ee ee 
legislature to lay off the state into school districts 


for the convenience of the poorer part of the people, 


3 From the message of his Excellency, Ethan A. Brown, 
Governour of Ohio. 





Mr, Ould’s communicaiion shall be attended to. 











